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made of the thirteen colonies an independent republic,
thanks in great part to the help of France, it became
apparent that the loyalty of the Canadians had in no
way diminished the hostility towards them. On the
contrary; for thousands and thousands of English
colonists, both Protestant and Catholic, who during
the Revolution had opposed the dissolution of the
colonial tie, still desired to retain a close allegiance to
the mother country, Great Britain. Before, during,
and after the war the most pressing desire of these
people was to reach Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, or
Canada, the colonies to the north. Many of these
Loyalists, as they were called, settled in the former
New France where the government, with boundless
generosity, granted them lands to the east and west of
Montreal. The newcomers were quick to protest
against the Quebec Act whose repeal was demanded by
the English party also. They had not lost all their
possessions and chosen to remain British subjects in
order to be henceforth submitted to the French laws.
For their part the Canadians, to whom the prospect of
an elected Legislative Assembly had not until then
appealed, began to wonder whether a parliamentary
form of government modelled on the legislature at
London would not assure the protection of their
interests, provided that they had their fair share of
representation.

Desiring to satisfy both the French majority and
the English minority of its distant colony, Great
Britain gave them a new constitution in 1791, a con-
stitution which removed none of the guarantees
included in the Act of 1774. Under the authority of a
governor-general who represented the Crown there